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regretfully say, will not look upon them with the temperament of
our artist, hut will feast upon them with the hunger of a sensualist.
Surely it is our duty not to feed, but to starve, that sort of appetite."

The Evening Standard, June 25rd, 1908 : leading article
headed " THE STRAND STATUES " :

At the best of times, there is great difficulty in defining the
limits of art and the boundaries of decency. Here the problem is
complicated by our unwillingness to describe the statues in detail.
So far we cannot go. Nor can the public see for themselves. It is
inadvisable that they should, and we trust they will never get the
chance. The letter which appears in The Times from C. J. Holmes,
the Slade Professor of Fine Arts, shows how little assistance can be
expected from artists. If this were a question of art, we should
regard Professor Holmes's letter as an important contribution to
the controversy, though he does not refrain from talking of ill-
informed but none the less violent attack. With the artistic value
of the figures, however, we have nothing to do. They may or
may not have been conceived in the grave, heroic mood of the pre-
Pheidian Greeks.

What we have said, and what we maintain, is that they are
unfitted for the embellishment of a building in the Strand or any
other street. The Police, however, did realise the unsuitability
of the statues directly they had an opportunity of seeing them.
They were so impressed by their unsuitability, that they imme-
diately considered whether their powers were sufficient to enable
them to order a removal of the nuisance- Unfortunately, they
found they could not step in. Public opinion and the good sense
of the management of the Institution must effect wlat the Police
cannot, We appeal to the British Medical Association not to be
misled by talk of art, which is a side issue, but to use their judgment
as men of the world.

We can even understand the chagrin of the sculptor and architect
on hearing it pointed out to them that their work was not of a fit
and proper kind. The desire for symbolism has led men astray
before, and will lead them astray again. Modern realism is calcu-
lated to assist the aberration. They are certainly not the right iind
of'symbolism for a public building. We go further ; we say that
,if the hoarding were removed, the public would veiy quickly
arrive at the opinion we ourselves have formed, and that is, that